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himself exclusively to literary work, his stories, plays, and novels following one another in rapid succession. War and Peace, the monumental epic of the Napoleonic invasion, was published in 1869, and Anna Karenina, perhaps his greatest novel, in 1877. During this period Tolstoy was still a conservative; he was too much of an aristocrat to feel at ease in bohemian literary circles whose radical aspirations, moreover, he did not share. It is significant that both Weir and Peace and Anna Karenina were first published in a periodical edited by the reactionary Katkov. Yet the elements of revolt against conventional beliefs and the existing social order, which were soon to lead to Tolstoy's "conversion," were discernible in some of his earlier stories (The Cossacks, 1852-1853; The Two Hussars, 1856) and particularly in War and Peace. Tolstoy had a profound dislike for western civilization, for the artificiality of the accepted ways of life, and especially for the state and everything it stood for. Hence his predilection for simple, "unspoiled" characters (the Cossacks, Natasha, Nicholas Rostov, Platon Karataev in War and Peace) whose inherent goodness he brought out in sharp relief against the background of the unworthiness of his heroes, contaminated by the vices of civilization (Olenin in The Cossacks; Prince Andrew in War and Peace). In the later 1870s Tolstoy experienced an acute moral crisis which brought about his "conversion" and found its striking literary expression in A Confession, written in 1879-1882. He revealed himself as the prophet of a rationalized form of Christianity stripped of mysticism, dogmas, and rituals and built around the doctrine of non-resistance to evil. His political teaching was essentially anarchism: he condemned the state as an instrument of oppression, the Church that sanctioned the state, and private property, particularly ownership of land. He repudiated his own literary work as sinful and artistically wrong, and although he used the narrative form in his later writings they were to serve thenceforth the didactic purpose of spreading the Gospel of his brand of Christianity. Tolstoy's novels and stories are characterized by rare psychological insight and consummate artistry of which there are few examples in literature. Whatever one may think of his philosophical and religious views, his fictional works have assured him the place he rightfully holds today in the world of letters.
The evolution of Dostoevsky's tormented genius was both similar to and different from that of Tolstoy's. Fedor Dostoevsky (1821-1881), son of a well-to-do doctor, studied in a school for military engi-